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respectively as stearine and oleine, the former being a
crystalline^ substance somewhat resembling spermaceti,
and the latter a fluid, oily matter. When tallow is
subjected to the action of boiling caustic alkali (soda or
potash), the stearine becomes converted into stearic acid,
and the oleine into oleic acid. These two " fatty acids/' as
they are called, take up a certain amount of the soda or
potash, forming stearate of soda and oleate of soda or potash,
both compounds being soluble in water. This operation is
termed saponification^ or the conversion of fat into soap.

Without going deeply into the manufacture of soap,
an outline of the process will prove both interesting and
instructive. Soap is usually made in large iron coppers
or pans capable of holding from 5 to 30 tons of material.
Yellow soaps are made by steam-heat, and mottled soaps
by means of a fire situated at the bottom of the pan or
copper.

In charging a soap-copper with material, a ley made of
caustic soda of a certain strength is first pumped in, being
conveyed by long iron " shoots" from the alkali-tank.
While this ley is running into the copper, the "goods/'
that is to say, the tallow or other fatty matter, are shovelled
in by the workmen, and steam is then turned on. After
a while a certain proportion of rosin is added, and the
boiling allowed to continue until the materials are
incorporated and become freely acted upon by the caustic
alkali. When the first ley becomes exhausted, it is
pumped out by means of a large pump reaching to the
bottom of the copper, and a fresh supply of stronger caustic
ley is pumped in. This renewal of ley a^d removal of the
exhausted or "spent ley" is kept u,p, and the boiling
continued until the soapboiler's judgment informs him